where c(t) is a known constant independent of u. Note c(u\t) is a ratio of the average exposure at age « of "exposed" subjects at risk at age t to that of "unexposed" subjects at risk at t. Our main result is:
Lemma 1: If Assumptions la and Ib hold then RR(t\E) = l + c(t)x and RR(t\E) -1 + x where
t(t\B)
Proof: Let £(t)/0* f(t,u) ds(u\t)du = RR(t\E) - 1 = x. Then RR(t\E) — 1 + c(t)x and RR(t\E) = 1 + x. Thus, substituting in Equation D-4,
l + e(t)x
l(t\S)         1 + x
implies:
Example: Suppose c(70) = 3 and 7(70|E)/7(70|£) = 1.3, then x = 0.18, 5^(701 J) = 1.18,fiJZ(70|^) = 1.54.
We now show that, under Assumption la, if c(u\t) < 3 for all «, the previous estimates of RR(t\E) and RR(t\E) must, in fact, be underestimates (although the magnitude of the underestimation cannot itself be assessed without further assumptions such as those given under Method 2). First note that even when Equation D-5 is false, it is still true that, under Assumption la, with x = RR(t\E] - 1, Equation D-6 holds provided c(t) is replaced by c*(t), where
/„'/(*,
[Note that c*(t) > i(t\E)/i(t\E).] Furthermore, RR(t\E) is still 1+x (by definition) and RR(t\E) = 1 + c*(t)x.
Now it is straightforward to check that RR(t\E) and RR(t\E) are decreasing functions of c*(t) reaching respective minima of 1 and i(t\E)/*/(t\E) when c*(t) — » oo and maxima of oo whenmember, "unexposed" individuals are truly exposed.) But, in the absence of bias, from either prospective or case-control data we can empirically estimate
